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Influenced by such belongings, it is extremely natural 
that Mr. Barnby should have turned his attention as a 
composer, to the music of the Church of England, and 
that he should have derived some of his happiest inspira- 
tions from Holy Writ. The Anthems before us are 
worthy examples of this rising musician's talent, and will 
doubtless enhance his well-earned reputation." 

" praise the Lord, ye Angels, the words from the 103rd 
Psalm, is capitally voiced, and accompanied with the skill 
of one accustomed to handle the king of instruments. 
The phrase with which the tenors lead off in the key of 
C is bold, and the different time and accent take off from 
its resemblance to the principal subject in Mendelssohn's 
Ijobgesang. There are many good points in this Anthem, 
but none more admirable than the coda, which, from the 
sequence commencing at page 8 down to the end, is 
closely wrought, and highly exciting. The chord of F 
major (the minor seventh of the scale) is well introduced, 
and as brilliant and startling as ever. This Anthem was 
originally written for an Introit, but afterwards enlarged, 
and it perhaps suffers in consequence of this change of 
design, the length of the work appearing somewhat dis- 
proportionate to the subject, which is after all but a phrase." 

" Lord, how manifold are Thy works, Harvest Anthem, 
although a shorter composition, is of superior merit to 
that just noticed. Its principal subject is animated and 
striking, and all the second part (in the key of F) charm- 
ingly pastoral and picturesque ; while the conclusion, 
" Praise the Lord, O my soul " — with the inevitable flat 
seventh, always expected and always welcome — is brilliant 
and forcible. Does it strike Mr. Barnby that the harmony 
of the last crotchet in bar 4 of page 6 might be advanta- 
geously changed '? For our part, we should rejoice to see 
G in the bass, and E natural in the alto parts, instead of 
the notes now standing, and which induce a weakness, the 
same chord having done duty already in the same bar. 
One other harmony we should like modified. The last 
chord of line 1, page 1, is not worthy the large, majestic 
character of the work generally, and savours of the 
theatre more than the church. Why not E flat bass, C 
natural treble ? " 

" King all glorious, the Motet, is the most ambitious of 
these recent compositions by Mr. Barnby, and, to his 
honour he it recorded, it is unquestionably the most 
successful. The tenor voice gives out the very interesting 
subject, solo ; this is repeated by the whole choir ; the 
tenor then continues and finishes its beautiful and most 
effective solo, fancifully accompanied by the organ ; and 
the resumption of the first subject (chorus) brings this 
section of the work to a close in the key of D. The bass 
voice then has a solo in G minor, which is as beautiful as 
it is thoroughly vocal and musical. The organ accompani- 
ment here again, and indeed throughout the Motet, is a 
highly finished piece of writing. After the bass solo the 
original subject is once more resumed by the choir ; this 
time very piano, and accompanied in semiquavers. A 
very original coda, Alleluia, then brings this excellent 
composition, in the course of which there is but one note 
open to question (the E sharp in the organ part, bar 1, 
line 2 of last page), brilliantly, and with the utmost eclat, 
to its final culmination." 

Blessed are they that dwell in Thy house ; and 

In Thee, O Lord, have I put my trust. Full Anthems. 

By Berthold Tours. (Novello, Ewer & Co.) 
" Mr. Berthold Tours, with whose name even we have 
no previous acquaintance, is a thorough musician ; and 
although he adopts a style which is scarcely in keeping 
with the class of composition he essays, it must neverthe- 
less be admitted that he handles his materials in masterly 
style, and that he perfectly understands what he is about. 
In the Anthem in C major, ' ' Blessed are they," for instance, 
although there is a sequence commencing in G minor, 
modulating into V. flat, then to A flat minor, and finally to 
E, four sharps ! and although the harmony is so chromatic, 
and the style so free that it might be a chorus from an 



opera, there is such vigour, such force, and such striking 
effect withal, that we may not withhold our admiration. 
The other Anthem, " In Thee, O Lord," is hardly up to 
the same standard, although it likewise is distinguished 
by passages of great power. Mr. Tours has rare facility, 
and, while deprecating much of his manner, it is impossi- 
ble not to admire the ease and fluency which these com- 
positions exhibit in so remarkable a degree." 



©rtgtnal ®orrcs$um&ence. 

TO THE EMTOK OP THE MUSICAL TIMES. 

Sib, — In your February number you were kind enough 
to review an Oratorio of mine. Perceiving, by a recent 
circular, that you invite correspondence, will you allow 
me to correct an error into which you have fallen respect- 
ing the production of this work. Of course your notice 
" Knocked me out of time" entirely, because other critics 
copied your tone, many your very words. And as the 
notice was written, if not actually printed, before the thing 
was performed, even the tardy admission that the room 
was filled, and the people pleased, failed to repair the havoc 
you considered it your duty to make. You assume that my 
work was submitted to the public in the first instance with- 
out being shown to the professional world ; or that it was not 
submitted to competent judges in manuscript. If you 
had thought for a moment of the practicability of multi- 
plying by means of the pen alone, a score of two or three 
hundred pages, you would never have used the taunt. 
But to show you how unjust it was, I will, at the risk of 
being charged with egotism, name a few of the very 
numerous circle of professional men to whom the manu- 
script was shown by myself before publication. Mr. Charles 
Horsley, who conducted it on one occasion; the three 
other gentlemen who conducted it upon three other occa- 
sions, whom I need not name ; Mr. John Hullah, Mr. 
Jules Benedict, Dr. Bimbault, Mr. G. A. Macfarren, Pro- 
fessor Oakeley, and others, whom it is not necessary to 
mention. Some preferred one number, others another, 
but the general verdict was the same as that given by the 
public on the night of its performance. If a new work is 
received with applause, such is mentioned in all your 
reports, be the work what it may, as an evidence of its 
suiting the taste of the listeners. But in my case, even 
the wrapt attention of an audience of some hundreds, ex- 
tending over a period of three hours, goes for nothing ; 
less than nothing. " It only shows that the people, as 
well as the composer, were out of their senses." For 
" Not for Joe," it is a great recommendation to be nightly 
encored; but for a solo from a new Oratorio to be encored, 
that is decidedly against the work. From the representa- 
tive of a journal such as yours, I had hoped better things. 
That, as you say, you " would have been pleased to know 
nothing of this Oratorio," is no doubt the truth, and is the 
key to your devout wish concerning its fate. I point to 
the acknowledged state and condition of musical opinion, 
and ask, "Whom are we to follow? Who can give an 
authoritative opinion?" Do not the works that our 
musical critics most unsparingly condemn sell the best ; 
and do not works from the pens of composers spoken of 
in their pet papers as the very highest of their time fall 
dead from the press ? Comic songs, not worth naming, 
will return thousands of pounds to their lucky proprietors, 
while a concerto from the greatest of living artists will 
not circulate fifty copies. If I had said five, I should have 
been nearer the truth. There is something wrong some- 
where. Will not those whose office it is to lead public 
opinion, endeavour to show us where lies the error ? It 
would be much better employment than abusing one 
another. Allow me humbly to suggest that musical men 
are in the dark respecting melodic outline. In what does 
it consist; where lies its enchantment, and its durability? 
Next, they are " at sea," with regard to " rhythm." Too 
much of your space 1 am unwilling to occupy ; but these 
two points are, to my mind, of such paramount import- 
ance, that I cannot remain silent upon them. I find 
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Eossini is preaching the same doctrine. You will remem- 
ber how the critics treated him a generation ago. Yet 
the " inventive faculty," that comes direct from heaven, 
has never been so largely bestowed on any composer since 
Mozart. I speak advisedly when I say that of melodies 
of the higher degree of popularity in England, more are 
traceable to the pen of this than to that of any other musi- 
cian who has ever lived. You will, doubtless, sneer me 
down ; but, confident that I have truth at my back, I fear- 
lessly assert that it is the gift of melody, which, to our 
leading musicians, is the lost element of their art. 



August 28, 1868. 



Yours very truly, 

George Tolhdrst. 

[We have allowed Mr. Tolhurst to plead his own cause 
in his own fashion ; and if our readers think that he has 
done so successfully, we are glad to have been of service 
to him. That other critics have copied our tone, and in 
many instances our words, is not at all unlikely — they 
have paid us that compliment on some former occasions 
— but we cannot understand why Mr. Tolhurst should 
blame us for reviewing his Oratorio as soon as it was sent 
to us ; nor can we conceive the possibility of his supposing 
that we should reverse our judgment upon a work because 
" some hundreds" of people sat for three hours with " wrapt 
attention" to listen to it; especially as he afterwards 
endeavours to prove that applause and encores are not to 
be accepted as conclusive evidence of the worth of the 
composition performed. We can scarcely believe that 
any author will agree with the truth of a review unless 
that review be favourable ; but we counsel Mr. Tolhurst 
to dismiss from his mind any lingering notion of his work 
being beyond the comprehension of his critics. If we are 
all " in the dark" respecting melodic outline and Khythm, 
we fear that " Ruth" will not prove the light to guide us 
to the truth. — En. Musical Times.] 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE MOSICAL TIMES. 

SiB.^Mr. Taylor's "Few Words on the Anglican 
Chant," have received a favourable criticism from very 
competent judges, and yet I think there are several as- 
sertions admitting of discussion ; for some of which I 
would beg a short space in your musical paper. 

The important point for argument is that on which the 
Eev. Dr. Dykes, and the Rev. Morton Shaw differ, as ap- 
pears in the Preface to the paper. Dr. Dykes supports 
the Author's principles of pointing, by saying, that " In 
singing we do not utter several syllables to one note," 
while Mr. Shaw considers that the rule " excludes too ab- 
solutely the assigning of two syllables to a note, which in 
some instances is needful, in order to avoid a worse evil." 
Now, I think, Dr. Dykes will discover the error of his 
assertion if he will just sing through the first eight notes 
of the soprano part of the Anthem, " Lord, for thy tender 
mercies' sake ;" or the air of the National Anthem ; or 
the song " Rule, Britannia !" There are instances in each, 
and in almost every melody, of several syllables to one, or 
the same note ; for surely the repetition of a note cannot 
be considered melody. 

Then, the author, " after fully weighing" Mr. Shaw's 
objection " is still unable to admit the existence of any 
' worse evil.'" If he will turn to his own example — and 
he only gives one, whereas, to establish his principles he 
should have illustrated them by at least a dozen verses 
from some one psalm — if he turn to his example, he will 
find the " worse evil" prominently displayed. The me- 
lody of a chant contains, by his own showing, five bars, 
and, in consequence, five accented notes. Of the syllables 
which he has assigned to these five accented notes, three 
ought not to be accented at all : they are the last syllable 
of the word salvation, the word of, and the second syllable 
of heathen. How can the word salvation reasonably have 
three accents, and the word heathen two, as Mr. Taylor 
sees fit to give them ? 



Again, he marks emphatic words by italics, and em- 
phatic syllables by acute accents, thus — il the sight of the 
heathen" — putting four accents on four successive sylla- 
bles. This is unnatural and practically impossible, not- 
withstanding the writer's elegant assertion that " all the 
emphatic words are placed in positions suitable to the cor- 
rect expressions of their natural emphasis." 

Having already occupied much space, I pass over se- 
veral objections, and conclude by dissenting from the 
spirit of this sentence, which, I confess, took me a long 
time to understand : — " In this element [the clearly 
marked melody and metrical order of the chant] the tone 
language is employed to express the ever- varying senti- 
ment of the words to which the chant is applied." I con- 
tend that the sentiment of the words is to be expressed 
as much in the recitative as in the melodic portion of the 
chant ; and more especially so when so large a share of 
the words is, according to Mr. Taylor's principle, assigned 
to the recitation. 

Yours truly, 

A S. Mark's Man. 



CHURCH SERVICES. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE MUSICAL TIMES. 

Sir, — I read with great interest your reviews upon the 
music which has been lately set by various composers to 
the Te Deum, and published in Novello's Parish Choir 
Book ; and also the very able and interesting letter by a 
Choirmaster, in the same number. Taking the observa- 
tions in the latter first, I perfectly agree with him, that 
there are very few settings of the Canticles which, by 
their variety and tunefulness, and simplicity for congrega- 
tional worship, recommend themselves to the musician, 
and are free from the common-place trivialities which 
have hitherto characterized most of our so-called services. 
The greater part of the Modern Services I have seen — 
some of which I have had sung in my own Church — are 
utterly deficient in those points of tune and real musical, 
as well as religious feeling, which seem to me to charac- 
terize those services which really are good and commend- 
able. I quite agree with him in his opinion of the two 
services he has specified. — Macfarren in A, and Spark in 
D ; — the latter is so well constructed, and at the same time 
so melodious, that it is to be regretted we have not in the 
services under review, one of Dr. Spark's setting of the 
Te Deum. 

But Choirmaster and yourself, Sir, both seem to have 
omitted from your list a setting of the Canticles, which , 
in my humble opinion, far exceeds anything that has 
hitherto been accomplished of its kind — I mean Mr. Henry 
Smart's Service in F. That is, indeed, a sublime setting 
of the Canticles to music, and though it occasionally runs 
rather high for treble voices, is so satisfactory in every 
other respect, that it is to be hoped other composers will 
follow in the same wake. 

The number of settings we have had lately are by no 
means equal in merit ; some are remarkably dull and in- 
effective, and have not a soul-stirring strain in them from 
beginning to end. There is room enough in this portion 
of our Church Music for some grand things to be done 
by the best living composers. It is a pity that men of 
inferior talent should waste so much time upon that which 
is of so little avail. Your efforts, Sir, are to be com- 
mended ; and I trust that you will continue to advance 
the cause of Church Music, by your able criticisms in the 
Musical Times, and by your publication of such excellent 
music, and to which Choirmaster has so ably drawn your 
attention. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

Organist and Choirmaster. 
Manchester, Sept. 12, 1868. 



